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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE Party ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Had a good study of the spring handicaps accept- 
ances all the morning, and afterwards took a run to Gatwick for 
the finish of the second January meeting. Didn’t do anything par- 
ticular. Came back and saw Lord Northcote off to Bombay, also a 
couple of contingents of the Imperial Yeomanry off to South Africa 
from Liverpool and Southampton. Despatch of troops becoming 
quite an institution—contingents day by day. Well, they’re brave 
boys—let us wish them luck and a safe return. Passed the evening at 
Queen’s Hall listening to a lecture on South Africa by Mr. F. Har- 
rison. As far as I could make out he thinks we ought to lay down 
our arms and give the Boers all they want, though he doesn’t know 
but what they are quite as bad as most of us make out. 


‘JUST TO PLEASE ME.” 


Come, Englishmen, your boastful flag 
The sweet Republics lower to, 
Come, Englishmen, no longer lag, 
But bend your backs the Boer to. 
Give up the rifle, gun, and lance, 
Give up each leaguered garrison, 
Forgive your shattered ambulance, 
And—gladden Mr. Harrison. 


Thursday.—Went down to the Isle of Wight and helped Princess 
Beatrice inspect her volunteers for South Africa. Handed round 
Pipes and tobacco at her request—Colonel Seely having previously 
given each man a watch and leather armlet. Passed the rest of the 
day reading the new book, ‘The Diaries of the Duchess of Teck.” 
Most interesting and charming. 


Friday.—Got along to Euston Station pretty early. Collected 
the Herts and Suffolk contingents of the Imperial Yeomanry, 
marched them off to the Albany Barracks, and helped H.R.H. to 
inspect them. Another fine body of heroic chaps. Took Lord 
aomaer down to Osborn in the evening to dine with Her Most 

racious. 


Saturday.—Started out earlier than ever to parade the H.A.C. 
for embarkation at the Albert Docks for South Africa. Filth 
morning! Raw wind—drizsle—sleet. Very trying. Never mind. 


HOT AND COLD. 


Through mud and mire, 
With hearts on fire, 
The H.A.C. goes trudgingly ; 
With shouts we meet 
Them avd repeat 
Our shouts and cheers ungrudgingly— 


. "TO tH 4 ’ m7 77 . 2 
TicE.—The Editor will not be 
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Sharp winds, too, greet 
Them in the street, 
It’s drizzling, sleeting, snowing, too— 
But, though we part, 
Keep up your heart— 
It’s warmer where they're going to! 


Went down to Richmond Athletic Ground for the Anglo-Irish 


.Football Match for the championship. Brilliant win for the 


English team! Saw a lot more football besides. Also took 
H.R.H. to the Artist Exhibition in aid of the war fund. He 
bought several pictures. I had to carry them home! 


Monday.—Had an hour or two at the Royal Aquarium Yachting 
Exhibition. Very interesting, but chilly effect this weather. 
Later on attended Lady Eleanor Harbord’s concert in aid of the 
fund for the sick and wounded. Really nice concert—no side— 
anda full house. Miss Ellaline Terris one of the principal attrac- 
tions. Dined with the Eccentrics, and helped to send five of the 
boys off to South Africa with cheering words and good wishes. 


Tuesday.—Didn’t see any troops off to-day for a change. Took 
Her Most Gracious’s courier over to Bordighera and helped him 
make arrangements for Her Most Gracious’s holiday. Gave him 
full instructions. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 


Procure her a sitting-room facing the sea, 
And mind that her landlady’s civil, 
And bargain for shrimps to be served with her tea, 
And see there’s no “ gutter-Press ” drivel ; 
And choose her a spot with ‘‘a plentiful lack ” 
Of the blandly inquisitive tourist, 
And make very sure that it’s out of the track 
Of the underbred carica-choorist | 
THE Sporrer. 
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Patriotism v. Party. 


[The Liberal electors of York have shown their disgust of the 
the Opposition leaders by returning}]Mr. Faber (Unionist) with a 
majority of 1,430 votes. | 

Now is the winter of our Government 
Made glorious summer by Faser from York. 








Not on View. 


Dobson.—*t Some of the Boers are bold.” 
Blobson.—“ But the majority hide behind a boulder.” 


answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
, i and addressed enwelope 
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Irate Parent.—‘‘ Henceforth I disown you ! 
‘Good bye, father!’’ 


Son. 


Ill-Timed Inhibition. 
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Begone, you son of the devil!!” 
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A BAD PERIOD FOR ENFORCING A GOOD LAW. 


(Under anew bye-law of the London County Council, news- 
vendors causing annoyance by shouting in the street are liable to be 


fined 40s. } 


We have always—none more so—been zealous 
To abolish the blares and the bellows 
Of the fellows with something to sell us, 

Who their trade in the thoroughfares ply ; 
But just now, to be perfectly candid, 
We can scarcely join hands with high-handed 
Decriers of noise who are banded 

In a league ’gainst the newsvendor’s cry. 


There are certainly great provocations 
To impeach, with indignant impatience, 
The loud newsvendor’s vociferations ; 

Yet, before we full measures apply 
For their drastic and instant suppressing, 
Let us think (while our patience possessing) 
Whether more of a curse or a blessing 

Is the ‘‘ war-special "’ carrier's cry. 


We ourselves, when the “ latest” we're needing, 
Have a servant to beckon, who, speeding, 
Will 7} ¥ } ’ f r ur re ij 
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i those tidings obtain adings 











But, ere stopping that street yell, my brothers, 

Let us ponder the plight of those others— 

Soldiers’ wives, sisters, fathers, and mothers— 
Who strain ears for the news-seller’s cry. 


Oh, the poor and the needy, whose dearest 

Are away where the death-call is clearest 

Leave wide doors (when the winds are severest) 
Lest the ‘‘ Late ’’-lad unheard should go by 

And—though baply the tidings they mark on 

The sad a page may eternally darken 

Their sad hearts—yet, O God, how they hearken 
For the death-list distributor’s cry ! 


When the horrors of warfare are ended, 

And the anxious hearts broken or mended, 

Then old Fun will, indeed, this most splendid 
Of bye-laws uphold by-and-bye. 

But —while thousands (in poverty slaving) 

Are for war news, like famished ones, craving— 

Say, is TH1s the right moment for raving 
Against poverty’s newsagent’s cry ? 


———— 








Would find Themselves in a Scrape. 


Customer.—‘' Those Boers are a treacherous lot.” 
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(I am deeply grieved that so many lives have fallen a sacrifice.” 


Sursum Corda. 


—QuEEN’s SPEECH, January 30th.] 


Be not oppressed, O thou who art revered 
Throughout the universe, all knowing thee ! 
Yield not thy heart to grief! it cannot be 
That every pass we make shall be endeared 
By powers on high: still that most to be feared 
May in the end be found on bended knee 
Crying for peace: and doubtless thou wilt see 
Thy warriors, blest with triumph, homeward steered. 


’Tis hard, we know, to see thy subjects fall : 
We know ’tis hard to bear the ills of war: 


But in the past these trials came to all, 


And ’tis not ours to shun their angry roar. 


Brave then thy lot, obedient to the call 


Of watchful heaven who called in days of yore. 








Three Liners. 
(WiTH APOLOGIES.) 


THREE liners ‘lined ”’ out to the South (not West)— 
Each boat subsidised by the German Crown— 
With a rather suspicious manifest 
Of cargo consigned to a Portuguese town. 
But our men-o’-war must never sleep, 
Though there’s little to seize and nothing to keep, 
While the German Press is moaning ! 


Three boats steamed out, as our wrath went down, 
Bound to Hamburg Haven from Durban Bay, 
And the crew of the cruisers frowned a frown, 
For the “ contrabandits’’ had won the day. 
Though there’s many a slip on the azure deep, 
It’s a blessing to see that we’re not asleep— 
Which explains why the Teuton’s moaning! 


The Relief of Atlas. 


Ir hath hitherto been said that the world is borne upon the 
shoulders of Atlas, who is invariably depicted crouching and strain- 
ing beneath the ponderous burden of Sphere. Evidently Mr. 
Lindley Sambourne has not agreed with historical record in this 
respect, if one is at liberty to draw conclusions from the picture 
upon cover of the latest publication, and which is embellished with 
that artist’s conception as to who has the duty of supporting 
the globular burden. Our old friend Atlas may have struck 
work, or he is having a few days off. He has left his burden 
in the care of a couple of female members of his pany, who seem 
to quite enjoy the task of holding up The Sphere to the notice of 
the public, upon whose shoulders it is ultimately desired to shift 
the support, and relieve, or superannuate, Atlas entirely. Whether 
the public will take on The Sphere, upon the solicitation of the 
guileless maidens aforesaid, must be left to Time to settle. Some 
say its fate depends upon the Budget and its burdens, such as 
Income Tax, at 1s. in the £, and other trifles, which keep the ball 
rolling. So it must stand over until April next, say the Ist. One 
prominent individual hopes the public will express its opinion in a 
period much Shorter, 








Forgetting the Salt. 


[At Kingston-on-Thames the examiner of young lady students in 
the culinary art remarked, ‘‘ The dishing up of the fried fish was 
very well done, but two candidates forgot to put salt in the sauce.’’] 


Peruaps they were of humble mind, 

And to show off were not inclined, 

And though, of course, it was a fault, 

Maybe thought they weren’t ‘‘ worth their salt ’’! 
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A BURNING question—the grate price of coals. 
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who have to struggle with parcels, 
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WOMEN AND THE WET. 
(N.B.—THIS DOES NOT REFER TO DRINKS.) 


The recent showers have damped and spoiled many good dresses as well as many good te 


aroused for the husbands who will have many bills to settle for new garments in consequence. alec 
ls, dress oe umbrella, dog, and elements at the same time, and his inventive mind suggests an umbrella 
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mpers, and our artist’s compassion has been 
He also sympathises with the fair pedestrians 


c rib principle. The only drawback is that it precludes the offer of 
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AT A JUMBLE SALE. 
nt Pa Ow, U ist what I wanted L nice warm vest. 
i) Part est! that } nt? f them’s a pair of child’s confirmations.’ 


There is stiffish work before us, 
And I fancy that ere long 
Ye shall have to nail our colourg to 
the mast. 
Though I spoke of an alliance 
But a little while ago, 
In a happy and go-lucky sort of 
strain ; 


Deeds, not Words. 


CHAMBERLAIN: 


,HEN you've finished spouting Kipling, 
When ) the latest lay, 
Will you kindly take a gun and learn 
to shoot ? 
let the ure y beard and the stripling, 


You V@ BUT 


Learn that Life's not all “hurray ’’! Every nation breathes defiance, 
He must ficht who wante to share So I fancy, don’t you know 
Briti ’ Highly-coloured speaking’s better 
(here are “friendly nations’”’ nd us. far than plain. 
All as friendly in be. All the nations seem to doubt me, 
And they'll stab us if we dare to take Though it’s really far from nice— 
, nap : Of their hatred I shall have to bear 
nprepared, they think, they've found the brunt 
us, Though they m me and they flout 
Still, I fancy tl ) me, 
That it's difficult to wipe us off the I'll 1 hrink from sacrifice, 
mat So I think of sending Collings to 


ltound the flag you ought to rally, the front. 
When you hear the cry “ To arms! ” 
Ev'ryoneof you’sa Tommy” in the 
rough; ; 
Pray, ‘‘ What do you in that galley ’’? 
Peace is killed by these alarms— 
We must fight until our foes have 
had enough. 


Frock coat, lounge coat, Bond Street 
or ready-made— 
Put yourself in a kharki suit, and 
sritain will pay the bill ; 
Someone or other must do the work, 
and, gentlemen, whose afraid ? 
Up with your guns for your Joseph’s 
sake, and kill, kill, kill ! 
You can hear the nations shouting :— 
“Let us kick them while they’re 
down !’ . 
cy And the loudest are our brothers on 
the Spree— 
For Alliances they’re touting 
From the pressman to the Crown, 
. t’ ronal 


Broadcloth, smock-frock, fustian, and 
corduroy— 

Put yourself in a kharki suit, and 
Britain will pay the bill ! 
Someone or other must do the worl 

and I fancy that you're the boy 
Up with your guns for your Joseph’s 


sake, and kill, kil]. kill 
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You'll admit I’ve very fascinating 
ways— 
But—there—gratitude is rarer 
Than the gems that miners seek ; 
And it’s bludgeoning not blarneying 
that pays. 
So I call upon the Briton 
To at once take up his arms, 
And defend me—l mean—BPritain 
at her need— 
If with hate the world is smitten 
Then—excursions and alarms ! 
Let them find our Ieiupire hasn't 
run toseed. 


Black-coat, red-coat, chasuble,aye, and 


cope ! 
Put yourself in a kharki suit, and 
Britain will pay the bill 


Someone or other must do the work— 
and no one’s afraid, I hope! 
Up with your guns for your Joseph's 
sake, and kill, kill, kill! 
When you’ve encored Mrs. Potter 
When you've cheered for Mrs. 
Will you kindly lend an ear 
to Joe? 
For we're in a corner hotter 
Than our corner ought to be, 
And it’s time we recognised it, don’t 
you know. 
Dr. Leyds is calling daily 
On a Kaiser or a Czar, 
And they give him little dinners 
When he calls, 
And their fists are getting maily, 
Till they ‘* dunno where they are ” 
They pretend they don’t know 
Joseph, and it galls. 
So I think we should be ready, 
And preparing for the worst, 
For I do not like the look of things 
to-day— 
So it’s steady, boys, now, steady ! 
Come along, who’l! be the first 
To fight for Joe—I mean—er—Hip! 
Hurrah! 
Sackeloth, Scotch tweed, gaiters-and- 
apron, too! 
Put yourself in a kharki suit—and 
Britain will pay the bill! 
Someone or other must do the work— 
and I’d rather leave it to you— 
Up with your guns for your Joseph's 
sake, and kill, kill, kill! 


Little Bugler Dunn. 
Among the inmates of Netley 
Hospital is plucky little Bugler Dunn, 
of the Dublin Fusiliers, who was one of 
the first to swim acruss the Tugela at 
the battle of Colenso. He sounded the 
charge, and afterwards lost his bugle 1n 
the wire entanglements. Though twice 
shot in the arm, Dunn is now con- 
valescent, and anxious to go back to the 
front. He says he knows where his 
bugle is, and wants to get it again.] 

Her blew his bugle when the foe 

Was fighting us at Colenso; _ ; 

And now his “trumpet” we will blow: 

For country he let his blood flow, 

He’s brave as any ‘neath the sun, 

And heartily we say ‘“‘ Well Dunn ! 
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“Bobs” v. Boers. 
Saip the pessimist, ‘ Things look black 


for us, 
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“The Bauble Shop”; or, “Division” is 
Strength. 
A FARCE. IN SEVERAL FUTILITIES. 
Scene: The House of Commons. 
Dramatis PERSON :— 


Mr. A. J. Balfour.....s.s++.- The Member for Philosophy. 


Sir H. Campbell Bannerman.. The Member for Ambiguity. 
Mr. Wyndham ......+++++++- The Member for Facts.* 
Sir William Harcourt........ The Member for History. 
Mr. Leonard Courtney ...... The Member for Fatuity. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain...... The Member for Birmingham. — 
Mr. Asquith wocccccecseeees . The Member for Patriotism Un- 
defiled. 
AND 
Mr. Speaker ...... eeeeeeseee The Member for Thoughts. 


(Irish, Boer, British, and other Parties.) 
(Curtain rises ona scene of impressive but loquacious patriotism.) 


Balfour.—“ Yes, sir, I repeat the war was inevitable. I really 
can’t help saying so. I have been abused for my Manchester 
speech, loudly and persistently abused. But, sir, 1 cannot defend 
myself. What I said I said upon the spur of the moment. Sir, I 
have forgotten what it was I did say—I never read my own 
speeches.” 

Irish Party.— Hear, hear, quite right; they are not worth 
reading |"’ 

Balfour.—‘ The honourable member says they are not worth 
reading, and he is right, they are not, sir. No matter what I said, 
I appeal to the Party—I should say Parties—opposite for peace. 
Let us be friends. (Shouts cf ‘ Never!’ ‘Boo!’ ‘ Three cheers for 
Kruger!’) Yes, sir, I repeat, let us be friends—let us forget and 
forgive. Let us get about our business. Gentlemen, we are simply 
dying to get the Army into a satisfactory condition. We have left 
it to the last minute, and every minute is vital. Bless you, sir. 
Bless everybody.” 

Bannerman—“ Sir, it is with feelings of intense and ardent 
patriotism that I rise to—er—the occasion ——.” 

(Loud and prolonged Ministerial cheers, in which Sir C. B. 
heartily joins.) 

Bannerman.-—“ And, sir, what is the occasion ? 
Ochone! Likewise, Bismillah! This war, 
struggle for mere supremacy——.”’ 

Irish Party.—‘' Hear, hear! Three cheers’ for Joubert, and 
Schreiner, and the other gentlemin, bedad ! ”’ 

Bannerman.—*' This unnecessary war, sir, how has it come 
about? By the supineness of our military advisers. Why didn’t we 
burl our armies into South Africa, and then arbitrate? Why did 
we threaten, and then carry our miserable threats out afterwards ? 
Why didn’t we strike first, and have a Majuba conference 
directly we received acheck ? That’s what I want to know, sir. 

3ut the dominions of the Queen have been invaded, and we must 
see the war through !” 

(Loud Ministerial cheers and Irish cries of dissent. 

Bannerman.—‘ When I say through,I don’t mean what you 
mean, I mean nearly through. Let us recover the dominions of the 
Queen and make the best of a bad job. That’s my view of the 
matter. It is suggested that, if we succeeded in. turning the 
Government out, we should be unable to form a Government of our 
own. Sir, the suggestion is absurd Vhy, I know a man, a man 
for whom I may speak, the only man for whom I can conscie ntiously 
speak, who is prepared to take the responsibility not of one only, 
but, if necessary, of all the great offices of State, and the official 
salaries thereunto attached. Knowing this, as I do know it, I am 
prepared to vote against the Government on this and every occasion, 
in season and out of season, in times of peace and in times of 
war, until my patriotic ardour is satisfied.” 

(Loud and prolonged cheers from the future Liberal Government.) 

Mr. Wyndham.—*‘Sir, in the course of this absurd and absolutely 
uncalled-for debate, the War Office has been severely criticised. I 
have much pleasure in assuring the House that all our critics have 
arrived at preposterous conclusions from absolutely untenable 
premises. Sir, we have done wonders. In a few days we shall have 
an army of 180,000 men at a distance of 7,000 miles from this sea- 

girt isle.” 

Mr. Goschen.—“ Hear! hear! I've told ‘em so—they wouldn't 
believe me.” 

Mr. Wyndham.—* Then our Intelligence Department has been 
attacked. Sir, our Intelligence Department is simply pure intelli- 
gence, what it doesn’t know isn’t knowledge. 


Woe’s me! 
sir, this fratricidal 


We knew to a gun, 


to a cartridge, what we had to face, and what we didn’t 
know was unknowable. Then with regard to the futur: I have i: 
my pocketa bill, sir, which | read to the H " 

















A bill, sir, dealing with the vitals of the Empire, and the House 
won’t let me. This, sir, is the position, while the honourable mem. 
bers are pouring out a flood of futile trash that no one wants to 
hear, the country is waiting to hear what I have to say on the mili. 
tary requirements of my native land. And, sir, 

‘‘ Lives there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land? ”’ 

Awaiting the honour of an early and favourab’e answer to my little 
conundrum, I resume my seat.” 

(Loud and prolonged Ministerial cheers.) 

Sir William Harcourt.— Sir, I make no apology for rising to 
support this amendment. Not by no means, but contrarywise! 
The person who could possibly object to an amendment of this 
description is a person who knows nothing, absclutely nothing, of 


History. Think of Fox, of Chatham, and of Burke. Think of 
Moses and Aaron, and of Alexander the Great. Cast your minds 
back to Noah, and Priam, and hard-hearted Pharaoh. Do you 


remember the Crimean War, the Seven Years’ War, and the Wars of 
the Roses? Sir, ancestors of mine were actively engaged in the 
Wars of the Roses. Can the member for West Birmingham say as 
much? Ifancy not, sir; Iratherfancy not. No, sir, [donot apologise, 
It is the duty of a Party man to take advantage of every difficulty in 
which his opponents may be placed. And this war, from its incep- 
tion, seems to me to offer many excellent pegs on which to hang 
perorations.”’ 
(Ironic Ministerial cheers and counter cheers.) 

Harcourt.—“‘ If my honourable friends imagine that I am going 
to perorate when I have only just begun they are much mistaken. 
I quite see that this war must be conducted to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, but what I mean by ‘satisfactory’ I decline tosay. At 
the same time I feel sure that it would be much more satisfactorily 
conducted by the right honourable gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition. I also hear that many of our opponents are actively 
engaged serving their country in a military capacity, and I 
think it only right that in their absence we should try to 
diminish the Government majority, if not to snatch a victory 
unexpected, improbable, perhaps, but the unexpected has happened 
before, as my right hon. friend the Leader of the Opposition will, 
doubtless, remember. Now, one word more. I—er—(searches his 
pockets for note)—ah, here it is! No—well—never mind—I must 
have left the peroration I meant to use at home, but this will 
serve. Sir, I would implore the House to carry itself with the self- 
control which truly befits the dignity of an Empire which is 
conscious of its own greatness and of its own strength.”’ 

Chamberlain.— To say that I utterly disagree with all that has 
been said by the last speaker would be to say too little. To say 
what I really think of the right hon. gentleman would be to say too 
much. But thoughts are free, and I don’t think much of him. I 
have been referred to several times. It has been said that I have 
made mistakes. So I have. (Loud Opposition cheers.) But the 
mistakes that I have made are nothing to the mistakes which my 
right hon. friend has made. Indeed, I do not remember at this 
moment whether he has ever made anything else. However, here 
we are; we have got into a war and we must get out again. 
But I would refer you one moment to the splendid way in which 
our Colonies have rallied to our assistance. Of course—er--l 
hardly like to say it, you know, but—er—I am Colonial Secretary— 
and—er—self-praise is no recommendation and all that, but Ididit! 
You really must admit that I didit. Meanwhile we are learning 
things, we’re finding out the weak spots in our armour. Of 
course, it’s a bit awkward for the men who are wearing the armour, 
still, we can’t have everything. Then we are finding out the 
infinite potential resources of the Empire, we are, indeed. And we 
are advancing steadily, if slowly, to the realisation of the solemn 
fact that Birmingham is the centre of the Universe, and that 
Chamberlain is its prophet.” 

Courtney.—“ Sir, we have been told that this debate is unneces- 
sary. This charming and instructive debate unnecessary ? I am 
astonished! Sir, we are in a dreadful position. My honoured 
friend Paul Kruger has humiliated us. Poor patriot, as I am—— 

A Member.—‘ Yes, you are, a jolly poor patriot ” 

Courtney.—* Well, I said I was, didn’t 1? Poor patriot, as Tam, 
I am worried about it. I would make peace to-morrow, if I could, 
onany terms. What I fear is this. We may ultimately be successful. 
Victory may be ours, and then the Boer will be subservient to the 
Englishman. My poor brother Boer, subject to a beastly English- 
man! (Loud Irish cheers.) Therefore, I shall do all that in me lies 
to thwart this mischievous and wickedly pro-British Government. 

Asquith.— Sir, I have very little to say, and what I have to s8y 
can be put into a few words. I do not like the new Diplomacy, an 
I fancy the Colonial § uch that he 
has said.” 

Chamberla h, no, I shouldn’t. Not a word. 
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Asquith.—‘ I beg pardon. Then all I can say is this, the war is 
a righteous war, supported by a united people, and I shall have 
much pleasure in voting against my so-called Leader.” 

Bannerman.—“ I have only to add that I have listened carefully 
to every word that has been said, and that I am of the same opinion 
still!” 

Balfour.—‘‘I congratulate nearly everybody—but with regard to 
my Manchester speech a 

Harcourt.—* You didn’t remember it!”’ 

Balfour.—‘ I have read it again—and I find that it was a very 
clever speech, and I should advise every member to read it carefully 
before going to bed. Bless you all, very much.” ? 
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Kimberley Bombardment. 
STARTLING RESULTS. 


From Kimberley by heliograph 
Is sent a strange account 

Of shot and shell’s erratic path, 
Which bounce, and dive, and mount. 


A bevy of the gentle sex 
Was riddled through with shot ! 

As now they quietly reposed, 
Alas ! how sad their lot ! 

Now black despair seized every heart ; 
Fast fell our bitter tears; 

When soon a second message flash’d, 
Which quick allayed our fears. 

For through a drapery shop shells crash’d, 
Sweeping the second floor; 

The trim “ lay figures "’ all were smash’d 
Which dress’d the window’d store. 

But still the residents are gay! 
Adepts at ‘‘ hide and seek,”’ 

They shelter take; in cellars stay 
The young, the fair, the weak. 


‘* We'll hold the town both safe and sure,” 
Cry they, “till aid arrives, 
Prepared privations to endure,’ 


‘és 7 } _ stl as ene *? 
Uur nonour stlii Survives. 
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J. H. OaKLEY. 























The Better Life, just produced at the 
Adelphi (by the Hardie—Von Leer combina- 
tion), seems to me to be a rather ordinary, 
though by no means ineffective, melodrama, 
with patches of the novel “In His Steps” 
placed over it here and there. The chief 
character (played with much discretion by Mr. 
Ernest Leicester) truly embodies a decidedly 
fresh idea, not unlike the “ motive” of the 
ts ee Christian, but more consistently carried out. 

eo A strong performance of a Socialist by Mr. 

Fuller Mellish, Mr. Edmund Gurney in the 

somewhat familiar form of a burglar, Mr. Luigi Lablache as the 

villain, Mrs. Cecil Raleigh as his female counterpart, and Miss Kate 

Tyndall as the ‘‘ good woman,” struck one as the most noticeable 
features. 


Mr. Albert Chevalier always strives to brighten his entertain- 
ments with fresh features. A very pleasing performer upon the 
melodious harp, Signorina Carozzi, comes as an agreeable change in 
the programme. Mr. Nelson Hardy, the ventriloquist, gives a few 
turns, and Miss Flossie Behrens, as a siffleuse, is in no way un- 
attractive. The pianoforte recitals by Mr. A. H. West are always 
brilliant, and the drolleries, costermongeries, and eccentricities of 
Mr. Albert Chevalier are in themselves sufficiently diverting. 


That pleasant and genial disciple of Shenstone, Mr. Edward Owen 
Greening, has issued his Annual of ‘One and All Gardening for 
1900,"’ being the fifth of theseries. The preface, from the pen of so 
facile a writer, and entitled, ‘‘ Happiness in a Garden,”’ is as alluring 
in its way as White’s ‘ Selborne "— it gives you a hankering after the 
country, and to the writer, penned up in the ‘brickery and 
smokery”’ of London, an almost irresistible desire to abandon all, 
and to seek those sylvan delights of which Mr. Greening gives so 
ample a glimpse. But alas! the insatiable demands of the ever- 
recurrent Press supervene, and the abstract image of joyous liberty, 
thus hastily shaped, instantly vanishes. Amongst the contributors 
are the Countess of Warwick and Mrs. Chant, who alleges she has a 
garden in her heart—we thought it was a music hall. The entire 
volume is full of information for gardeners of all kinds, and the 
charge is only 2d. 

The Pastel Society’s second exhibition will remain open until the 
Sth of March, at the Royal Institute of Painters, Piccadilly. There 
is some very conspicuous work to be seen, and notably ‘‘ A Study,” 
by Lady Sassoon; ‘Animals,’’ by J. T. Nettleship; “A Breezy 
Morning,” by E. G. Beach; “A Welsh Woman,” by J. M.Clure 
Hamilton ; ‘‘ Portraits,’ by Miss Marion Gemmell, and very man 
others. Crayon appears to have become a rival of oil painting. It 
is a somewhat neglected branch of Art, and is worthy of resus- 
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A Boer “ Lion.” 


[Lucas Meyer, the so-called lion of Vryheid, — the coward 
at Talana, and has never been able to face the rs since.—- Vide 
Press. 
, He could'nt face our soldiers, 
Now he can’t face the Boers! 
He turned tail, did this ‘‘ lion,” 
So has “ got in the wars!” 























A SUITABLE VALENTINE FOR Presipent KruGer.—Some new 


Mazims, to be presented by Tommy Atkins. 
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SARCASM A LA JEHU. 

“Wot! take you an’ yer dear pets fer a sixpenny ride? ho yus, most certingly. Why 
hain’t I Mr. Jamrack, and hain’t this yere keb ther Noah's Hark? er corse hit is: and 
‘ain't yer better let Polly ride on top, so’s hi can teach ’er a little choice Hindoostanee 
an’ mebbe hi’ll lend ‘er my ‘at ter lay heggs in, an—but, oh my—where’s Pussie ? There 
nah, yer’ve fergotten poor ole Thomas; run ‘ome fer ’im at once, there's a good little gal 
an’ while yer at it, bring ther rabbit ‘utch, ther chickens, ther blind kernary, ther white 
mice, and ther goldfish hin ther herquarium, 'cos pussie er’ll wornt sumfin’ ter ply wif; an’ 
will hi really wait ‘ere fer yer? why, er course; what oh! what do you fink?” 
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“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fons ’’ WAasHERWomaN. 


At the time of ritin’ the great 
questshun bein’ arst is, ‘ Where js 
Buller?” ’As ’e crossed the Tugela agin, 
or’asn’t ’e? It’s atrue, but tripe sayin’, 
that ‘‘no noos is good noos,” and let’s 
‘ope it’s so in this case. Pursonally, I 
’*xpect Buller is where ’e ort to be; 
depend upon it ’e’s ’ard at wurk mappin’ 
out a plan to trubbel the Boers an’ to 
releave Ladysmith. It seams that 
General French is busy hemmin’ the 
Boers in, so, as they can’t run, an’ I 
shall be surprised if ’e don’t bag a lot of 
’em afore long. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s big speech, on the 
whole, was gratifyin’. ’E don’t deny 
that the Government ’as made mistakes, 
but now they’re goin’ to make up for lost 
time, apparuntly: ‘better late than 
never,” aS Miss Passy said wen she 
received an offer of marrige. The 
Volunteers, too, ain’t goin’ to be snubbed 
any more—wether their nosesis snub or 
Roman—their wurth is to be recognised, 
an’ it’s about time it was. 


We've ’ad a taste of winter at larst, 
an’ it goes down a bit cold arter somuch 
mild weather. Big Ben’s ’ands was so 
numbed that ’e coudn’t move ’em for 
eight hours, ’is cirkulashun was fair 
stagnant; but ’e allus ’as to face out all 
sorts of werther, no matter ’ow bad. 
’*E’s goin’ on alright now. 


I reads that some of the leadin’ Free 
Staters ’ave come to the conslushun that 
they are only Kruger’s ‘“ catspaws.” 
That’s all very fine, but the “ catspaws ” 
are, so to say, Mausers now, and it’s a 
pity they didn’t paws afore fighting’ agin 
us. They’ve made too “Free” with 
John Bull, an’ now appear to be in a 
bad State. 


There’s a tork about establishin’ “a 
federal arms an’ ammunition factory in 
Australia.” Sertinly. An’ I ses start 
about it at once. I don’t like to profecy 
evil, but I’m afraid that the time ain’t 
far off wen we shall want all the ’elp our 
Colonies can give us (an’ they’ve proved 
nobly that they won’t be back’ard in 
comin’ forward), for it looks as if the 
presunt was only the beginnin’ of a orful 
flare up; there’s more than one country 
itchin’ to ’ave a go at us; well, we shall 
‘come up to the scratch,’ never fear! 
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CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
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ANDERSON ’S 


CITY OF LONDON 


_ DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


i. - SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish 
” ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning andjPolishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 


For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


~ - BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 


Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C- 
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